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a thorough-going advocate of preparedness. The plan which he 
proposes calls for four lines of defense, consisting of an enlarged 
Eegular Army, a body of reserves, a body of United States volun- 
teers, and the Organized Militia or National Guard. In this way, 
it is thought, a force of at least 1,200,000 men, of whom 670,000 
would have had training in the Begular Army, would be provided. 
This plan, it is true, involves a relatively short term of active service 
with the colors for each member of the Eegular Army and a rela- 
tively long term of service in the reserves — a feature sometimes 
objected to by military writers on the ground that it tends to im- 
pair the efficiency of the Army by making it a school for recruits. 
This, however, is a point for discussion among experts. For the 
general reader the interest of the discussion will lie in the apparent 
feasibility of Mr. Huidekoper's plan in its broad outline, and in 
the author's conservative estimate of the number of troops necessary 
to defend the country. 

Mr. Huidekoper's volume is a cyclopaedia and source book 
for the advocate of preparedness; but it is far more than this. 
It is, as has been said, a valuable military history — a record and 
critique, moreover, of military legislation in the United States from 
the War of the Revolution to the present day. As an exposition 
of military needs it probably expresses better than any other single 
work the consensus of opinion among military men regarding the 
land-forces of the United States. 



The Monroe Doctrine: an Interpretation. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company, 1916. 

No political idea is more deeply impressed upon the minds of 
most Americans than that which is represented by the words ' ' Mon- 
roe Doctrine," and yet this familiar idea, when an attempt is made 
to analyze it, usually turns out to be what the psychologist Weinin- 
ger called a " henid," or pseudo-idea. The truth, as expressed by 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, is simply that " the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not an utterance or a series of utterances, but a frame of 
mind, the nature of which is from time to time described in the 
generalizations of those who are in a position to know the facts 
and also to gauge the temper of the country. . . . The number 
of Doctrines since 1849 is about the same as the number of Secre- 
taries of State." 

Professor Hart's treatise upon the Monroe Doctrine is a clari- 
fying discourse; it will reveal to many readers their own actual 
belief, transforming what has been a mere " henid " into a true 
conception. The book shows, indeed, what the country as a whole 
has always believed, separating the essential from the accidental. 
In effect, then, Professor Hart does two things : he traces the trans- 
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formation of the Monroe Doctrine through forms that are better 
described, in some cases, as " Monroeless," or " Monroevoid," and 
he states the residual truth that exists more or less disguised in 
them all. 

As a keen and subtle exposition, Professor Hart's volume will 
prove fascinating to students of history — to all, in fact, who enjoy 
the feeling of easy intellectual mastery over a complex subject. 
Something, to be sure, must be allowed for a certain tediousness 
inherent in an exhaustive inquiry, scientific in method ; yet it may 
be said that few books constructed on the analytic plan are more 
readable than this of Professor Hart's. Terseness and vigor of 
phrase, with a certain homely directness of speech, enliven the dis- 
course and serve to bring abstractions home to the mind. 

The original Monroe Doctrine, first announced in 1823, served 
a temporary purpose. By 1826 the immediate danger was over, and 
the Doctrine might have been retired but for the fact that the con- 
ditions out of which that danger came continued. There was ob- 
viously still a need — as there is today — of a principle regulating 
the conduct of European Powers in America. In the succeeding 
period the Doctrine underwent changes scarcely consistent with a 
strict interpretation of its language or its spirit. By 1853 it be- 
came proper to speak of a doctrine of American Supremacy. ' ' The 
spirit of the country was honestly for expansion, and against recog- 
nizing too many rights of weaker neighbors." At the end of Bu- 
chanan's Administration the original Monroe Doctrine was " out of 
service." It had been weakened by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which 
both recognized England as a partner in the Isthmian Canal project 
and admitted the principle that all European Powers were entitled 
to share in the use and protection of the canal. On the other hand, 
the radical and aggressive policy of Pierce and Buchanan, of Cass 
and Douglas, amounted to a travesty of the Monroe Doctrine. These 
men " meant to drive out the existing and acknowledged colonies 
of European Powers ; then they hoped gradually to annex the weak 
and disturbed Latin- American States." The Doctrine of Secretary 
Seward led to the same conclusion as that of Secretary Cass — annex- 
ation as the penalty for anarchy and misrule. The chief difference 
appears to lie in the fact that Seward's Doctrine was frankly " Mon- 
roeless." From 1869 onward strong and definite lines of policy 
in foreign affairs have been struck out by American statesmen, and 
to these policies the original Monroe Doctrine has been usually at- 
tached merely as a sort of pendant. The Cleveland-Olney Doctrine, 
asserted in connection with the dispute between the United States 
and England over the Venezuela boundary question, strikingly 
shows the futility of the attempt to justify the action of 1895 by 
the principle of 1823. " One is tempted to apply to Secretary 01- 
ney's argument," writes Professor Hart, " the Oxford undergradu- 
ate's account of a football game: ' It would have been just as good 
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a fight without the ball; the ball was only in the way.' " Later 
instances add force and clearness to the contention that American 
principles have readily altered their form in response to 
changing world conditions. The doctrine of the Two Spheres, 
for example, has become an anachronism since the conquest of the 
Philippines. 

Professor Hart's chapters upon " The Roosevelt Doctrine and 
Its Successors," upon " The Latin- American Doctrine," " The 
German Doctrine," " The Pacific and Asiatic Doctrines " reveal the 
extent to which the United States is necessarily involved in world 
politics, and point out the difficulty of stating the American posi- 
tion in a manner that conforms to present facta and affords safe 
guidance for the future. When the views of Latin America, and 
of European nations are taken into consideration, when the foreign 
responsibilities which the United States has undertaken and may 
still undertake are freely viewed, nothing appears more certain than 
that the Monroe Doctrine does not in any smooth and satisfactory 
fashion fit into the general situation. In the Monroe Doctrine we 
possess no convenient solvent for the difficulties incident to our 
foreign relations. On the other hand, it is equally evident that the 
doctrine still associated with the name of Monroe expresses a frame 
of mind to which Americans are extremely likely to adhere. 

Conservatively to define this frame of mind becomes, then, the 
important task. In his "doctrine of permanent interest" Pro- 
fessor Hart offers a kind of minimum Monroe Doctrine which seems 
true to the historic and actual facts and reasonably representative 
of American intentions for the future. This doctrine asserts the 
principles of self-government in America and of the territorial 
completeness of the two Americas. It declares American protec- 
torates allowable. It commits the United States to the responsi- 
bility of preventing ' ' certain causes of trouble between Latin Amer- 
ican and European and Asiatic States," and without forbidding 
attack for just cause, reserves to the United States the right to 
determine in every case the justice of the quarrel. It also prohibits 
the building up of colonies upon American soil. Finally, the doc- 
trine of permanent interest announces the intention of the United 
States to consult the strongest and stablest Latin American States, 
without, however, entering into any arrangement by whieh the 
decisions of the United States could be overruled by votes or com- 
binations of other Powers. 

By a process of reasoning as delicate and incisive as the work 
of a sculptor, Professor Hart frees the American doctrine from its 
obscurities and irrelevancies and causes it to stand out in its bare 
essentials. The whole treatise is a task of definition carried out with 
surpassing skill. The conclusion seems irresistible : either the United 
States must adopt and defend the doctrine substantially as defined, 
or it'must give up the traditional American doctrine altogether. 
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Vision op "Wae. By Lincoln Colcord. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1915. 

It is at least a debatable question whether any man ought ever 
to seek to rival the poetic effects attained by Walt Whitman. Mr. 
Colcord 's experiments in this direction do not incline one to maintain 
the affirmative. Writes Mr. Colcord, for example : 

I went out into the night of quiet stars ; 

I looked up at the wheeling heavens, at the mysterious firmament ; 

I thought of the awful distances out there, of the incredible magnitudes of 
space and silence and eternity ; 

I thought of man, his life, his love, his dreams ; 

I thought of his body, how it is born and grows, and of his spirit that can- 
not be explained. 

Now this is not merely like Walt Whitman's verse in that it is un- 
rhymed and unmetrical; it is imitative. In choice of epithet, in 
the attempt at bigness and elemental impressiveness, and (else- 
where) in colloquial mannerisms, Mr. Colcord 's poetry impresses 
one for the most part as derivative. 

Unmetrical, unrhymed verse is a splendid vehicle for ardor and 
vision ; it is also a fatally accommodating vessel for mere rhetoric. 
The latter predominates in Mr. Colcord 's prose rhapsodies. At 
times there is in these poems a vein of gleaming imagination or a 
strain of lyric intensity, but, in general, rhetoric flourishes at the 
expense of inspiration, and the affectation of plain prosiness jars 
where there is little real contrast between poetic beauty and mere 
baldness. 

It is, of course, unfair to compare Mr. Colcord 's work with the 
poetry of the Old Testament, yet his Biblical earnestness makes the 
comparison hard to avoid : 

Ye who think yourselves wise, shall perish through ignorance. 
Ye who think yourselves benevolent, shall perish through greed. 
Ye who think yourselves strong, shall perish through weakness. 
Ye who think yourselves virtuous shall perish through sin. 

Since such passages as this inevitably remind one of really lofty 
and eloquent Biblical admonitions, it is not surprising that the 
reaction is perhaps not altogether what Mr. Colcord intended. 



